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type. The typescript would then be sent to the printers,
and when the proofs arrived and Shaw had revised them he
would destroy the accompanying shorthand and typescript.
The manuscripts of some of his earlier plays, however,
written before this procedure became a routine, still exist.
But they are scarcely recognizable as manuscripts, let alone
valuable ones. Most consist of small elastic-banded pocket
notebooks about six inches by four or even less, filled with
the neatest imaginable shorthand, much corrected. The
notebook habit dates from the period when, a peripatetic
London bachelor, Shaw divided his energies chiefly between
amateur politics and professional criticism and wrote plays
in his spare time on, as he tells us, 'the tops of buses and
in the train from Hatfield to King's Cross.' Such circum-
stances clearly demanded a desk not only portable but to
fit his pocket; and the notebook, its scope enormously in-
creased by Shaw's use of shorthand, was the answer. Last
of his plays to be written in this way was The Doctor's
Dilemma, for whose five acts four notebooks sufficed.
Thereafter Edwardian actor-managers were deprived of the
fascination of watching Shaw, as he read his plays to them,
extract one notebook after another from this pocket and
that, like a conjuror pulling rabbits out of hats.
In theme and length, the notebooks and the Shavian drama
in general form a very mixed bag. If the bag can fairly be
labelled Comedies, it is because the Comic Spirit presides
over ninety-eight per cent of its contents (not over A
Glimpse of Reality but even over Heartbreak House)
irrespective of theme. Their author, inheriting a strong
sense of the ludicrous and an obstinate optimist by nature,
is constitutionally incapable of sustaining the tragic note
long enough to write a tragedy. From his one attempt
emerged not a tragedy but the insignificant dismissible
tragedietta, A Glimpse of Reality, Sometimes surely the
Comic Spirit must wonder at the incongruity of its partner-
ship with the irrepressible Shaw. For the Comic Spirit,
according to George Meredith, is not concerned either with
or about 'men's future upon earth,' but is interested only
in 'unsolicitous observation' of the human scene, the obser-
vation to be conducted without any 'fluttering eagerness.'